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•  Trends  and  issues 

Loosening  tight  money  policies  will  not  help 
school  boards  finance  new  school  construction.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman 
William  Martin.  He  admitted  before  a  congressional 
committee  that  the  Reserve  Board’s  tight  money  poli¬ 
cies  had  hit  school  borrowing,  raising  Ae  interest  rates 
on  school  bonds  over  4%.  But  he  said  that  if  credit 
were  eased,  and  school  boards  could  borrow  at  ad¬ 
vantageous  rates,  construction  costs  would  rise  to  new 
peaks.  Mr.  Martin  reasons:  If  money  becomes  more 
abundant,  labor  and  materials  would  become  more 
scarce  and  costlier.  Meanwhile,  Congress  is  setting 


U.  S.  Attorney"  Geuctal^rownell  has  dispelled  that 
notion.  Mr.  Brownell  revealed  that  he  had  called  a 
meeting  of  United  States  attorneys  in  Washington,  and 
had  asked  them  to  bring  facts  about  local  progress  in 
complying  with  Federal  court  orders  involving  in¬ 
tegration.  But  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not 
to  map  a  broad  plan  of  action,  but  simply  to  alert  the 
Government  to  local  situations  where  trouble  might 
arise.  Mr.  Brownell  said:  “The  Government  will  rely 
principally  upon  voluntary  compliance  with  court 
orders.” 

Becanse  the  Federal  Government  skims  off 


the  stage  for  a  broad  investigation  of  money  policies, 
after  which  may  come  legislation  to  alter  the  Reserve 
Board’s  policies. 

The  IJ.  S.  Department  of  JuNtiee  will  not  take 
an  active  part  in  enforcing  integration  in  public  schools. 
When  the  FBI  moved  into  Clinton,  Tenn.,  to  protect 
Negro  pupils  from  violence,  integrationists  a.ssumed 
the  Federal  Government  would  use  its  powers  in  all 
cases  where  integration  is  lagging.  A  statement  by 


taxes  that  States  could  use  for  education,  Washington 
must  become  a  partner  in  helping  support  public 
schools.  This  is  the  view  of  a  spokesman  for  the  pow- 
<>rful  Council  of  Chief  State  School  OflBcers,  represent¬ 
ing  48  States.  In  testimony  to  be  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress,  executive  secretary  Edgar  Fuller  will  argue:  'The 
Federal  Government  is  “devastatingly  effective”  in  col¬ 
lecting  taxes;  it  is  taking  from  the  States  their  most 
productive  tax  sources.  Further,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  diverts  state  appropriations  away  from  educa¬ 


tion  by  granting  funds  for  highways  and  other  services 
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on  such  favorable  matching  terms  that  these  services 
gain  a  priority  over  education.  Education’s  status  as 
a  poor  cousin  can  be  ended  only  by  using  the  local- 
State-Federal  tax  system  for  public  schools  along  with 
other  public  services.  Dr.  Fuller  will  argue. 

Better  spellers  —  more  scientists?  Students 
in  college  who  write  “blud,  brane  and  boddy,”  give 
poor  evidence  of  progress  toward  a  scientific  career. 
Examples  of  poor  spelling  ability  among  college  stu¬ 
dents  is  the  rule,  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  M.  Crooks.  Fort 
Valley  State  College,  Ga.,  told  a  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
had  checked  the  spelling  habits  of  7,000  students  over 
two  decades.  One  conclusion:  Poor  spellers  shun  sci¬ 
ence  courses  because  of  the  number  of  new  and  big 
words  they  meet.  Suggested  Dr.  Crooks:  A  better 
spelling  background  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  may  provide  more  and  better  scientists. 
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•  Administration 


The  need  for  quality  education  in  terms  ot 
the  money  invested  was  stressed  recently  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  New  York  State 
School  Boards  Association,  meeting  in  Syracuse. 

At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  schools  are  more  than  holding 
their  own  in  meeting  the  quantitative  demands  for 
more  classrooms,  teachers  and  funds  created  by  rising 
enrollments. 

Dr.  Allen  outlined  five  questions  as  a  guide  to 
school  boards  in  planning  a  high  level  of  quality  in  the 
products  of  education: 

( 1 )  Have  you  formulated  a  plan  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  schools?  Every  school  board  should  have 
a  long-range  plan  for  educational  opportunity  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  educational  sights. 

(2)  Do  you  have  a  specific  program  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  in  your  school  system?  Such 
a  program  includes  these  factors:  a  salary  schedule 
high  enough  to  attract  and  hold  good  teachers;  incen¬ 
tive  awards;  in-service  training;  sufficient  clerical  help; 
and  adequate  instructional  materials. 

(3)  Have  you  provided  adequately  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  of  your  school  system?  Edu¬ 
cation  today  is  big  business. 

(4)  Have  you  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  quality 
and  achievement  of  your  schools?  As  school  board 
members  you  have  made  efforts  to  raise  budgets,  en¬ 
large  school  space,  other  things.  What  steps  have  you 
taken  to  find  out  the  success  of  your  efforts? 

(5)  Do  you  have  a  systematic  program  for  report¬ 
ing  on  your  stewardship  of  the  peoples’  schools  to 
citizens  of  your  community?  Keeping  the  public  in¬ 
formed  periodically  and  regularly  about  the  progress 
and  needs  of  their  schools  is  essential  for  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  support. 

Law  and  order  is  a  dire  necessity  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  says  N.  W.  Geiss,  Berks  County  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Reading,  Penna.  Writing  in  the 
Berks  County  School  Bulletin,  Mr.  Geiss  points  o\it 
that  the  good  administrator  must  be  firm  and  fair. 

Discipline,  to  Mr.  Geiss,  means  desirable  and  effec¬ 
tive  organization,  “control  and  management  of  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation  by  means  which  are  appropriate  and  de¬ 
fensible.”  The  possibility  of  disciplinary  difficulties 
is  avoided,  or  minimized  to  a  negligible  point  when 
the  learning  experiences  at  hand  do  the  following  for 
students : 

—  Relate  closely  to  what  the  students  know  and  can  do. 

—  Relate  closely  to  present  needs  and  interests. 

—  Allow  for  active  participation  and  for  creative  con¬ 
tributions  by  participants. 

—  Allow  for  originality  of  a  challenging  nature. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  both  new  and  experienced 
teachers,  Mr.  Geiss  suggests,  that  the  majority  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  school,  youth  in  secondarx' 
school,  characteristically  demonstrate  in  work  and  play 
behavior  that  they,  indeed,  have  certain  qualities: 

—  A  strong  and  maturing  sense  of  responsibility. 


—  A  desire  to  be  approved. 

—  A  need  to  be  accepted  and  respected. 

—  A  desire  to  be  trusted,  to  be  considered  competent 
and  capable. 

—  A  sense  of  fair  play  and  justice. 

—  Affection  toward  those  whom  they  admire  and  re¬ 
spect.  It  takes  patience,  perseverance  and  courage 
to  achieve  good  discipline.  Elementary  observations 
on  discipline  must  always  come  down  to  common 
sense,  he  concludes. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Property  Insurance:  Experiences  at  State  Level,  by 
N.  E.  Viles.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  6Ipp.  Paper.  25c.  (A  study  that  presents  data  on 
both  privately  managed  and  state  s}mnsored  fire  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  apply  to  schools.) 

Education  and  Economics:  The  Yearbook  of  Education,  1956, 
edited  by  Robert  K.  Hall  and  J.  A.  Lauwerys.  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  595pp.  Ulus.  $7.50.  (This  volume 
is  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  educational  finance,  other 
pertinent  current  aspects  of  education.  Corxtributors  number 
educational  leaders  the  world  over.) 


•  Schoolg  and  the  Public 


Selling  the  school  program  to  the  community 
can  be  a  problem  —  but  not  to  the  Kester  Ave.  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  Los  Angeles,  writes  Enid  F.  Leven- 
thal  in  the  November  Los  Angeles  School  Journal.  The 
Kester  School  parents  understand  the  purposes  of 
education,  evaluate  the  program  in  much  Ae  same 
way  as  the  teachers. 

How  did  this  come  about?  It  took  five  years  of  hard 
work  to  bring  the  community  up  to  its  present  state  of 
enlightenment  and  understanding.  Parents  have  bought 
their  school,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  They  need 
to  see  what  is  going  on. 

The  Kester  School  solved  the  problem  by  having 
parents  come  once  a  month,  usually  a  week  after  the 
PTA  meeting,  to  see  the  school  in  action.  It  is  open 
at  a  specific  hour  for  the  express  purpose  of  inviting 
parents  in  to  see  a  demonstration  lesson. 

The  lesson  taught  is  school-wide  in  content  each 
time.  If  on  arithmetic,  each  teacher  does  a  lesson  in 
arithmetic  at  his  or  her  level.  The  following  month, 
the  lesson  may  be  on  reading  or  languages,  other  sub¬ 
jects.  By  the  time  the  school  year  has  ended,  the  par¬ 
ents  have  come  to  school  often  enough  to  know  just 
what  their  children  are  doing.  After  several  years  of 
following  the  child  from  grade  to  grade,  the  parent  has 
a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  program  to  explain, 
uphold  and  justify  it  to  others. 


Americans  are  hiding  from  four  vital 

responsibilities  of  the  future,  said  Dr.  T.  M.  Stinnett, 
executive  secretary.  National  Commission  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  Southeastern  Regional  Conference  of'  the 
NEA’s  Classroom  Teachers,  he  added,  “We  are  hiding  nP 
not  because  we  can’t  afford  them  but  because  we  are 
short  on  ideals.” 
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The  four  vital  areas  to  which  he  referred: 

—  An  expansion  of  all  our  public  facilities. 

—  The  “concept  of  universal  education.” 

—  Obtaining  new  teachers  for  our  classrooms. 

—  The  “world  to  be  .  .  .  with  recent  changes  in  tech¬ 
nology,  staggers  the  imagination.” 

Our  nation,  he  said,  “has  grown  great  because  we 
have  insisted  that  the  individual  fulfill  his  capacities 
. . .  Our  public  schools  haven’t  done  so  badly  if  they’ve 
been  able  to  produce  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  seen.” 

Our  educational  system  is  the  most  expensive  edu¬ 
cational  system  on  earth.  Dr.  Stinnett  said,  but  it  is 
worth  it.  He  called  for  a  doubling  of  teachers’  salaries 
by  1965,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believes 
the  teacher  shortace  can  be  eased  by  1962  “if  the 
•American  people  will  meet  their  responsibilities.” 


•  The  ProfesMian 


Teachers  can  be  motivated  to  recruit  and  to 
teach  with  more  confidence  and  happiness  if  they  are 
given  credit  and  praise  for  work  accomplished,  sug¬ 
gests  Oliver  F.  Johnson  in  the  October  American 
Teacher.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  included  and 
important  in  their  educational  system. 

This  does  not  mean  that  salary  is  unimportant  or 
secondary  —  it  means  that  there  has  been  an  under¬ 
valuation  of  other  needs,  which  teachers  feel  they 
cannot  stress  without  losing  face. 

Teachers,  like  any  other  employees,  have  the  same 
basic  motivations.  The  same  considerations,  in  this 
respect  must  be  given  to  teachers,  as  to  any  other 
working  group.  Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  principals 
and  administrators  are  increasingly  being  forced  to 
assume  the  role  of  employer,  with  emphasis  on  person¬ 
nel  relations. 

The  teacher  should  be  informed  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  his  school  system,  before  they  are  re¬ 
vealed  to  any  other  group,  including  the  public.  This 
would  include  new  or  altered  plans,  personnel  changes, 
current  problems,  new  techniques,  anything  else  im¬ 
portant  to  the  school  system. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  doing  a  good  job  when  he  is,  be  made  to  feel  his 
value  to  the  school  system. 


•  Teaching  Wiethadn 


IVo  amount  of  teacher  instruction  is  adequate 
unless  it  increases  the  pupil’s  ability  to  “learn  by  him¬ 
self,”  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Gates  told  a  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Public  School  Systems. 

“A  world  of  difference  exists  between  learning  to  be 
taught  and  learning  how  to  learn  by  yourself,”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  “There  has  been  too  little  concern  with  devel¬ 
oping  youngsters  to  learn  by  themselves.  A  child  may 
drill,  labor  to  spell,  pass  the  test  —  and  still  not  get 
the  technique.” 


Great  insight  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
into  the  means  of  guiding  the  student  into  increased 
interest  and  competence.  If  the  teacher  would  learn 
how  to  do  this,  she  should  study  the  methods  of  tf:e 
great  master  teachers.  To  do  this,  he  feels,  we  must 
search  out  our  master  teachers,  wherever  they  occur, 
and  study  their  procedures. 

“Teachers  must  recognize  that  learning  abilities  are 
subtle  and  complex  skills,  and  cannot  be  learned  in 
a  short  time.” 

Teachers  of  the  content  subjects  in  the  upper  grades 
and  high  school  must  devote  themselves  to  teaching 
deep  and  expanding  interests  and  superior  technics 
of  learning  from  all  available  sources  in  their  area,  he 
concluded. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Speech  Ways,  by  Louise  B.  Scott  and  J.  J.  Thompson.  Webster 
Publishina,  Co.,  1808  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  216pp. 
Charts,  illus.  $2.70.  (A  guidance  approach  to  oral  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  middle  grades.) 

The  Truth  About  Your  Child’s  Reading,  by  Sam  Duker  and 
Thomas  Nally.  Crown  Publishers,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
181pp.  $3.00.  (An  examination  of  the  reading  problem,  show¬ 
ing  how  in  the  opinion  of  many  educators,  the  present  reading 
program  is  a  positive  one.) 


A  genuine  teacher  is  a  person  who  cannot 
be  discouraged  with  respect  to  the  educability  of 
his  fellow  men.  Let  him  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a  first-class  intelli¬ 
gence  cannot  be  ruined  by  any  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  but  will  make  its  way  in  the  world  in  spite 
of  all  educational  obstacles  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  little  that  he  can  do  for  those 
whom  nature  has  equipped  with  too  great  powers 
of  resistance.  He  should,  therefore,  be  neither  a 
breast-heaving  idealist  nor  a  complaining  cynic. 
Let  him  leave  tub-thumping  and  glorification,  if 
there  is  to  be  any,  to  principals  and  deans  and 
presidents.  It  is  the  teacher’s  function,  to  para¬ 
phrase  a  witticism,  to  make  education  half  as 
good  as  the  “front  office”  says  it  is. 

To  be  sure,  we  must  keep  up  the  confidence 
of  the  public;  but  let  us  not  indulge  in  prophecies 
which  we  shall  not  live  to  see  proved  false.  Let 
us  not  create  slogans  which  charm,  but  deceive, 
the  public;  there  is  great  danger  that  w  e  shall  be¬ 
gin  to  believe  them  ourselves.  Let  us  be  modest 
about  our  certainties  and  make  profit  out  of  our 
uncertainties  as  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Goethe:  “Man  is  not  bom  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  universe;  rather  he  should  try  to  under¬ 
stand  them  so  that  he  may  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  knowable.”  Let  us  make  this  our  own  by 
saying:  “The  educator  is  not  born  to  solve  the 
problems  of  education;  rather  he  must  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  so  that  he  may  learn  to  keep  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  knowable.” 

—  From  Certainties  and  Uncertainties  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  by  Marten  Ten  Hoor.  The  Bode  Memorial 
Lectures  1955,  Ohio  State  University,  University 
Press,  Columbus  10,  Ohio.  $1.00. 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teacher  education  involves  everyone,  says 
Dr.  Hilton  P.  Heming,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  South  Dakota’s  Northern  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  The  old  concept  that  colleges  alone  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  training  teachers  is  changing. 

Today,  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  considered  to 
be  a  profession-wide  responsibility.  Dr.  Heming  points 
out  in  the  December  SDEA  Journal.  This  new  concept 
has  come  about  for  four  principal  reasons,  Dr.  Hem¬ 
ing  suggests: 

—  Certification  requirements  are  influenced,  as  more 
knowledge  is  learned  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
psychology,  and  as  more  teachers  obtain  Bachelor’s 
or  higher  degrees.  State  boards  of  education  now 
seek  advice  from  all  types  of  personnel  in  profes¬ 
sional  education. 

—  Teacher  preparation  colleges  have  begun  more  and 
more  to  base  their  curricula  on  data  gathered  from 
the  field.  What  are  the  needs  of  teachers  and  schools 
in  teaching  children  and  youth? 

—  Colleges  and  public  schools  are  expanding  their  in- 
service  education  programs.  Colleges  follow  up 
graduates,  public  schools  turn  to  the  colleges  for 
help  in  continuing  the  growth  of  teachers. 

—  A  full-time  student- teaching  program  that  has  the 
many  important  parts  of  the  teaching  profession  all 
cooperating  together  to  prepare  the  best  teachers 
possible. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Better  Utilization  of  College  Teaching  Resources,  a  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Utilization  of  College  "'eaching  Resources. 
The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  655  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  45pp.  Paper.  Free.  (A  discussion  of  the  problems 
confronting  education,  the  program  of  grants  of  the  Fund,  and  a 
description  of  programs  for  which  grants  are  made.) 


•  Curriculum 


We  need  a  broader  spelling  program  on  the 

secondary  level,  writes  Edna  L.  Furness,  University  of 
Wyoming,  in  the  November  Wyoming  Education 
News.  Few  studies  have  been  made  of  spelling  on  the 
secondary  level,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  nega¬ 
tive  in  findings,  though  admitting  of  a-  great  variation 
from  school  to  school. 

A  recent  business  surv'ey  ( 1952 )  reported  that  827 
of  responding  employers  indicated  that  of  the  four 
basic  skills  —  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling  — 
high  school  graduates  received  the  poorest  training  in 
spelling. 

The  real  difficulty,  Miss  Furness  points  out,  is  in 
the  language  and  its  spellings,  plus  the  fact  that  no 
one  is  interested  in  simplifying  it,  or  bringing  to  Eng¬ 
lish  a  standard  system.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  only 
hope  lies  in  making  the  best  of  the  present  anarchy  by 
“such  safe  ingenuities  as  we  can  invent.” 

The  compartmentalized  subject  teaching  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  high  schools  tends  to  restrict  spelling  instruc¬ 
tion  to  English  courses.  This  instruction.  Miss  Furness 


insists,  will  not  carry  over  to  the  student  s  writing  in 
general  unless  his  other  teachers  —  math,  chemistry, 
social  studies  —  also  give  attention  to  and  credit  for 
accurately  written  papers. 

It  is  an  educational  truism  that  until  every  teacher 
requiring  any  written  work  whatsoever  of  the  pupil 
demands  that  such  work  be  orthographically  accept¬ 
able,  we  shall  have  high  school  students  and  grads  who 
will  be  badgered  by  a  spelling  handicap. 

What  shall  we  do  with  students  who  do  not  respond 
to  the  regular  treatment?  This  is  where  the  specialist 
takes  over.  We  have  used  the  practice  of  referral  in 
reading,  we  need  to  extend  the  practice  to  spelling. 

WTiether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  vagaries  of  English 
spelling  are  here  to  stay.  So  are  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  correct  spelling. 

It  is  time  to  recognize.  Miss  Furness  emphasizes, 
that  boys  and  girls  in  this  atomic  age  need  to  spell 

more  words  than  they  can  possibly  hope  to  master  in 
elementary  school;  that  the  teaching  of  this  special 
skill  is  a  combined  responsibility;  and  that  greater 
breadth  in  the  remedial  language  program  is  necessary. 

•  How  Are  Courts  interpreting 
School  i.aw? 

A  sampling  of  recent  court  decisions  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  R.  R.  Hamilton,  Dean  of  The  College  of  Law, 
University  of  Wyoming,  in  The  National  School  Law 
Reporter. 

Last  year  nearly  8,000  cases  against  schools  were 
brought  to  court,  many  of  them  because  administra¬ 
tors  and  board  members  were  ignorant  of  the  law  and 

its  interpretation.  R.  R.  Hamilton,  the  nations  top 
authority  on  school  law,  discusses  such  cases  in  his  bi¬ 
weekly  National  School  Law  Reporter*  and  summariz¬ 
es  their  significance  to  administrators. 

The  following  sample  cases  are  presented  because 
they  are  typical  of  what  is  happening  in  several  areas 
of  particular  interest  to  schoolmen.  In  noting  the  de¬ 
cisions  remember  this  judicial  precept:  Any  court  rul¬ 
ing  applies  only  to  the  case  and  to  the  facts  on  which 
the  decision  was  made.  The  courts  of  one  state  may 
rule  one  way,  the  courts  of  your  state  may  rule  an¬ 
other. 

TEACHER  LIABILITY 

Three  recent  suits  have  dealt  with  the  teacher  s  lia¬ 
bility  for  injiuies  inflicted  on  one  member  of  the  class 
by  another.  In  these  cases  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to  control 
the  student  who  commits  the  act,  and  that  his  failure 
to  .supervise  is  a  joint  cause  of  the  injury,  along  with 
the  act  of  the  offending  student.  All  of  the  cases  are 
actually  suits  against  the  district  in  states  that  do  not 
have  the  rule  of  immunity.  In  two  of  them  the  teacher 
is  also  sued,  and  he  could  have  been  sued  alone.  It 

•  A  professional  service  published  by  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garfield  Avenue,  New  London,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Annual  rate:  $12.00  (  26  issues),  with  bound 
back  volumes  available  at  $8.00  per  year  (5  years). 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  personal  fault  of  the 
teacher-employee  forms  the  basis  of  the  liability  of  the 
district  and  even  where  the  district  cannot  be  sued  the 
teacher  can  be. 

In  Lilienthal  v.  San  Leandro  Unified  School  District 
(California  Court  of  Appeals)  the  teacher  was  held 
liable.  The  facts:  A  metalcraft  teacher  took  his  class 
out  on  the  lawn  to  review  a  safety  test,  because  the 
shop  itself  was  too  noisy.  One  of  the  boys  picked  up 
a  homemade  knife  on  the  way  out,  and  as  the  class  of 
28  boys  sat  in  a  semicircle  around  the  teacher,  some 
of  them  started  flipping  the  knife  into  the  ground.  This 
went  on  for  some  time  until  finally  the  knife  hit  a 
drawing  board,  bounced  up  and  put  out  a  student’s 
eye.  The  class  was  generally  orderly  and  the  teacher 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  the  knife  throwing  was 
going  on.  This  did  not  exculpate  him.  The  court  said 
that  the  knife  throwing  had  gone  on  for  nearly  thirty 
minutes;  that  the  class  was  clearly  visible;  that  if  the 
teacher  did  not  see  what  was  going  on  he  was  inat¬ 
tentive  or  careless. 

In  Bertola  v.  Board  of  Education  (New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court)  the  teacher  was  held  not  liable.  The 
facts;  A  lower  court  had  found  a  teacher  guilty  of  neg¬ 
ligence  when  one  student  was  assaulted  by  another 
while  the  teacher  stood  outside  the  door  “shepherding” 
the  class  into  the  room.  'The  higher  court  set  aside  this 
verdict  saying:  “The  need  for  close  supervision  could 
not  have  been  anticipated.” 

In  Dutcher  v.  Santo  Rosa  Hi0i  School  District 
(California  Court  of  Appeals)  another  California 
teacher  teas  held  liable.  The  facts:  One  boy  was  killed 
and  another  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a 
gas  tank  caused  by  a  student  welding  a  car  in  the 
school  machine  shop.  Said  the  court  "...  the  machine 
shop  teacher,  with  his  extensive  training  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  having  an  open  tank  ex¬ 
uding  vapor  in  an  area  where  torches  were  used,  was 
negligent,  and  particularly  so  w’hen  that  use*  was  made 
liy  partially  trained  members  of  a  class  such  as  (he) 
was  in  charge  of.” 

The  moral  of  these  three  cases  is  quite  clear.  Board 
members,  teachers  and  bus  drivers  alike  must  be 
keenly  alert  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  safetv  of 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.  WTiile  the  law  does 
not  require  e.xtraordinary  care,  sometimes  it  seems  that 
only  extreme  precautions  will  insure  that  liability  will 
not  be  imposed. 

DISTRICT  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Two  recent  suits  have  dealt  with  the  legality  of  trans¬ 
porting  pupils  to  private  schools  at  public  expense. 
In  Massachusetts  the  answer  was  yes;  in  Kentucky,  no. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Quinn  v.  School  Committee  of  Plymouth,  required  the 
Committee  to  provide  transportation  for  parochial 
school  pupils  (after  it  had  refused  to  do  so),  citing 
the  Massachusetts  statute  which  says: 

“Pupils  who,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  requirements  ***  attend  private  schools  of 
elementary  and  high  school  grades  **•  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  to  transportation  to 
and  from  school  as  are  provided  by  law  for  pupils  of 


public  schools,  and  shall  not  be  denied  such  trans¬ 
portation  because  their  attendance  is  in  a  school  which 
is  conducted  under  religious  auspices  or  includes  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  its  curriculum.” 

An  almost  exactly  opposite  conclusion  was  reached 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  in  Rawlings  v. 
Butler,  290  S.W.  2d  801.  The  basic  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  of  Kentucky  on  the  point  do  not  differ  substan¬ 
tially  from  those  of  Massachusetts.  A  taxpayer’s  suit 
was  brought  to  enjoin,  among  other  things,  the  use  of 
district  funds  to  transport  pupils  to  parochial  schools. 
The  pertinent  constitutional  provision  cited  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“No  portion  of  any  fund  or  tax  —  raised  or  levied  for 
educational  purposes,  shall  be  appropriated  to,  or  used 
by,  or  in  aid  of  any  church,  sectarian  or  denomination¬ 
al  school.” 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
transporting  parochial  school  students  in  Kentucky 

has  not  yet  been  firmly  resolved.  A  1944  Kentucky 
Law  (later  declared  constitutional)  permits  the  fiscal 
courts  to  supplement  the  school  bus  transportation  of 
all  children  attending  primary  grades  who  do  not  live 
within  reasonable  walking  distance  of  their  school.  It 
is  said  not  to  be  a  law  “in  aid  of’  secular  or  private 
schools,  but  one  to  protect  all  children  from  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  the  highway.  Thus,  while  the  Rawlings  v.  Butler 
decision  held  that  school  boards  may  not  transport  pu¬ 
pils  to  parochial  schools  at  district  expense,  the  fiscal 
court  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit.  More  legal  action  is 
certain  to  be  forthcoming  in  Kentucky. 

TEACHER  TENURE 

The  familiar  and  highly  important  matter  of  teacher 
tenure  came  up  recently  in  Alabama  ( Pickens  County 
Board  of  Education  o.  Keasley).  Once  again  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  that  tenure  is  inviolable  in  most 
states,  regardless  of  what  subterfuge  may  be  used  to 
attack  or  circumvent  it. 

Under  Alabama  law,  a  justifiable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  teaching  positions  is  among  grounds  for 
cancellation  of  a  tenure  teacher’s  contract.  A  teacher 
was  discharged,  purportedly  on  this  ground,  and  sued 
to  compel  her  reinstatement. 

A  number  of  nontenure  teachers,  who  held  certifi¬ 
cates  of  higher  grade  than  the  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher  in  question,  were  retained  by  the  board.  The 
board  stated  that  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  was 
in  line  with  its  policy  of  upgrading  the  level  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  school  system.  In  other  words,  it  claimed  the 
right,  when  teaching  positions  were  decreased,  to  drop 
tenure  teachers  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  employ  or 
retain  nontenure  teachers  of  higher  qualifications  at 
the  other  end.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  the  very  purpose  of  the  tenure  law  is  to  give  teach¬ 
ers  stability  of  employment;  that  as  long  as  she  was 
qualified  to  perform  the  teaching  service  she  was  en¬ 
titled  to  priority  over  nontenure  teachers;  that  the  de¬ 
vice  of  decreasing  positions  may  not  be  legally  used 
to  upgrade  the  level  of  teachers  in  the  system. 

'The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  agreed  with  the 
teacher,  quoting  from  similar  decisions  in  Indiana 
(Watson  V.  Burnett)  and  New  Jersey  (Seidel  v.  Board 
of  Ventnor  City)  reached  several  years  ago. 
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•  Guidance 


What  is  discipline?  People  generally  agree  that 
it  means  “the  control  of  an  individual’s  behavior,”  says 
Sidney  Besvinick,  Jackson  Senior  High  School,  Miami, 
Fla.,  writing  in  the  December  Journal  of  Florida 
Education.  He  adds,  but  who  controls  the  behavior, 
why  and  for  what  purpose  are  questions  that  are  basic 
to  the  definition? 

Many  teachers  and  administrators  gam  security  in 
the  belief  that  the  teacher  controls  the  behavior  of  the 
student.  Yet  does  he  really?  Can  the  teacher  make  a 
child  do  a  given  assignment?  If  the  student  refuses  — 
is  there  any  doubt  as  to  who  controls  the  child’s  be¬ 
havior? 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  defiance  is  a 
trip  to  the  administrator’s  office  for  the  child.  But, 
Mr.  Besvinick  asks,  is  the  threat  of  punishment  the 
desired  practice  for  maintaining  order  in  a  classroom? 
He  believes  that  other  procedures  are  more  practical. 

The  first  premise  is  that  the  child  controls  his  own 
actions.  If  these  actions  are  contrary  to  his  situation, 
the  teacher  must  ask  herself  why.  “Why  does  he 
discipline  himself  to  do  something  that  is  acceptable 
or  unacceptable  to  the  teacher?” 

Rewards  and  punishments  are  administered  from 
without,  but  discipline  comes  only  from  within.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  understand  discipline  as  the 
control  of  one’s  self  to  achieve  certain  goals  that  are 
desirable. 

Developing  discipline  is  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
the  school.  The  real  reason  for  cultivating  conscious 
self-discipline  is  to  promote  clear  and  logical  thinking. 
As  a  result  of  weighing  alternate  courses  of  action,  a 
student  may  have  to  forego  an  immediate  or  temporary 
goal  for  a  more  permanent  long-range  aim.  The  learn¬ 
er  is  able  to  face  a  disagreeable  task  only  by  conscious¬ 
ly  keeping  this  ultimate  goal  in  mind. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Edward  Landy  and  John 
C.  Palmer.  Massachusetts  Council  for  Public  Schools,  16  Ar¬ 
lington  St.,  Roston  16,  Mass.  28pp.  Paper.  30c,  plus  postage. 
(A  survey  of  the  area  of  guidance  in  the  public  schools,  par- 
ticidarly  aimed  at  the  intelligent,  constructive  concern  of  the 
average  citizen.  Content;  definition  of  an  adequate  guidance 
program,  examples  of  program  at  work,  administrative  charts 
of  organization,  costs  and  rewards.) 


•  The  Learner 


What  should  he  done  for  gifted  children? 

There  is  little  unanimity  on  just  what  should  be  done, 
or  even  on  how  a  gifted  child  is  to  be  identified,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  Elementary  School  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  to  school  superintendents  in 
302  districts,  villages  and  cities. 

Of  these,  over  200  superintendents  answered  at  some 
length.  They  indicated  that  in  New  York  state  two 
basic  approaches  to  the  education  of  the  gifted  were 
used:  (1)  “acceleration,”  or  skipping  a  grade,  and  (2) 
the  “special  class”  approach.  Many  schools  use  a  com¬ 


bination  of  the  two,  but  the  common  method,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  rural  areas  where  special  classes  are  out  of 
the  question,  is  to  accelerate  or  skip  the  bright  student 
over  the  next  normal  grade.  Most  supervisors,  while 
employing  the  “skip”  method,  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  problem. 

One  remedy,  the  survey  discovered,  is  part-time 
honors  classes  which  tends  to  bring  bright  students 
together  for  mutual  stimulation. 


•  i 


A  basic  question  that  parents  ask  is  “How 
can  I  help  my  child  with  reading?”  They  ask  because 
they  want  to  help  but  don’t  quite  know  what  to  do, 
says  Helen  R.  Cook  in  a  new  book.  Parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  agree  that  most  children  want  to  read  and  all  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  read. 

Miss  Cook  suggests  the  following  ways  in  which 
parents  can  help  their  children  with  reading: 

—  Reading  readiness  begins  before  the  child  enters 
school.  Parents  should  read  to  their  children  every 
day  and  many  times  during  the  day,  if  possible.  A 
child  who  has  grown  up  in  a  home  where  he  is  read 
to  is  familiar  with  books,  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  can  read.  Exposure  to  good  books  is  one 
of  the  strongest  incentives  to  reading  for  oneself. 

—  Establish  a  family  reading  period  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  preferably  in  the  evening.  Read  aloud 
to  each  other,  taking  turns. 

—  Give  the  child  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  family 
group.  Make  him  feel  that  he  is  living  in  an  emotion¬ 
ally  secure  home.  He  will  have  this  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  if  he  feels  that  all  is  well  among  the  members  of 
his  family. 

A  New  Look  at  Reading,  by  Willard  Abraham.  Porter 
Sargent  Publisher,  II  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
256pp.  Cloth  $3.50;  paper  $2.75. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Bibliography  of  Book.s  for  Children.  1956  Edition.  Bulletin 
No.  37.  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International, 
1200  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  130pp.  Paper. 
$1.50.  (A  descriptive  bibliography  of  books  for  children  planned 
as  a  guide  to  reading  for  those  working  with  youngsters,  ages 
four  through  twelve,  in  schools,  libraries,  churches,  camps, 
others.  Useful  as  a  list  for  extensive  supplementary  reading 
for  elementaru  school  children.  Excludes  books  costing  less 
than  $1.25,  which  are  covered  by  another  Association  list.) 

.\bout  100  Books,  by  Anne  G.  Wolfe.  Division  of  Youth  Serv¬ 
ices,  The  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  44pp.  Paper.  1-49  copies.  20c;  50-99  copies,  17c; 

100  or  more,  15c.  (Revised  version  of  popular  descriptive  bib¬ 
liography  of  books  designed  to  promote  understandine  among 
young  people.  Emnhasis  is  on  depicting  world  realistically, 
sensitivehj.  Established  chronologically.) 


•  ReIiq{ott„  Ethics  and  Values 


Science  does  not  know  what  makes  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Phi  Beta  Kappas  and  high-grade  mo¬ 
rons,  Dr.  John  L.  Fuller,  Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial 
Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  pointed  out  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Eugenics  Society  in  New 
York  recently.  No  one,  he  said,  has  yet  found  a  “struc¬ 
tural”  difference  between  them.  “Perhaps,  there  is 
none;  perhaps,  we  have  not  looked  in  the  right  places.” 
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Answers  to  this  very  basic  question  of  why  so  many 
human  beings  behave  in  so  many  different  ways  at  so 
many  levels  may  be  found  in  the  no-scientist’s-land  be¬ 
tween  body  chemistry  and  psychology,  he  suggested. 

It  would  involve  finding  out  the  means  by  which 
both  heredity  and  life  experiences  bear  upon  bodily 
function.  Because  “individual  differences  in  personal¬ 
ity  are  conspicuous  in  men,  dogs,  horses,  even  mice 
and  chickens,”  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  individual 
heredity  is  responsible  for  at  least  a  part  of  these 
differences. 

Science’s  lack  of  precise  knowledge  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  in  schizophrenia.  Dr.  Fuller  said.  This  mental 
disease  often  runs  in  a  single  family.  “Environmental 
causes  can  be  found,  of  course,  but  the  same  stresses 
in  a  less  vulnerable  family  group  do  not  appear  to  have 
as  disastrous  consequences.”  The  conclusion  must  be 
that  there  is  an  inheritable  susceptibility. 

Science,  he  concluded,  must  make  a  concentrated 
effort  to  find  the  answers. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Commercial  TV  will  aid  educational  TV 

in  1957,  according  to  Robert  W.  Samoff,  president  of 
NBC,  when  the  National  Broadcasting  System  will 
offer  live  programing  especially  for  educational  sta¬ 
tions  on  a  national  basis. 

A  $300,000  project,  outlined  by  Mr.  Sarnoff  at  NBC’s 
30th  anniversary  convention,  will  offer  bvo  13-week 
periods,  the  first  to  begin  in  March,  the  second  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Three  half-hour  programs  giving  instruction  in 
math,  the  humanities  and  government  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  each  week.  These  will  feed  out  in  the  after¬ 
noons  when  they  will  not  conflict  with  commercial 
programs.  Film  recordings  will  be  made  as  each  pro¬ 
gram  is  transmitted,  for  repeat  performances  or  for 
use  in  classrooms. 

Mr.  Samoff  has  indicated  that  “men  of  scholarly  at¬ 
tainments”  are  being  approached  to  conduct  the  pro¬ 
grams.  James  R.  Newman,  author  and  editor  of  The 
World  of  Mathematics,  has  already  been  signed  to  aid 
in  the  production  of  the  math  series. 

In  addition  to  the  NBC  produced  programs,  the 
netw’ork  is  making  its  lines  available  for  hvo  half-hour 
weekly  programs  to  be  produced  by  the  Educational 
TV  and  Radio  Center  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  which 
will  work  with  NBC  closely  as  well  on  the  network 
produced  ETV  programs.  The  Ann  Arbor  group  will 
provide  funds  to  pay  for  local  transmission  loops  that 
will  connect  22  ET\^  stations  with  network  lines. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  average  starting  salary  for  men  gradu¬ 
ating  this  spring  will  be  around  $400  a  month,  a  recent 
Northwestern  University  survey  shows.  The  surveyors 
polled  over  200  companies  to  arrive  at  this  average 
figure  which  includes  all  fields  of  study. 

The  biggest  demand  will  be  for  engineers  with  the 
bidding  for  their  services  averaging  around  $433  a 


month.  Accountants  will  average  $389,  liberal  arts 
graduates,  $385. 

However,  the  survey  indicates  that  although  en¬ 
gineering  grads  start  at  a  higher  salary,  men  in  sales, 
accounting  or  general  business  frequently  pass  them 
in  financial  returns.  After  10  years,  the  average  sales¬ 
man  is  earning  $826  a  month  as  compared  to  $740  for 
the  engineer  who  graduated  with  him. 

The  PH.D  is  a  ^^sacred  eow’’  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  takes  far  too  long  for  the  average  teacher 
to  get  it,  said  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Wright,  president  of 
Smith  College,  at  a  recent  educational  conference  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  candidate  to  pro¬ 
long  his  work  on  a  thesis  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  after 
he  gets  his  Bachelor’s  degree. 

“^e  protracted  process  of  study,  research  and 
writing  leading  to  the  doctorate  has  been  distinctly 
harmful  to  college  teaching,”  he  said.  “The  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  process  has  made  the  doctorate  somewhat 
easier  for  those  whom  we  may  call  capable  routineers. 
But  it  has  discouraged  a  good  many  young  people  who 
would  be  much  more  stimulating  teachers.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  University,  the  Citizen,  and  World  Affairs,  by  Cyril  O. 
Houle  and  Charles  A.  Nelson.  American  Council  on  Education. 
1785  Ma.ssachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Room  110,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  179pp.  $3.00.  (A  study  focused  on  the  specific  role  of 
the  university,  its  present  scope,  and  its  future  development  in 
educating  adults  in  world  affairs.  Evaluates  current  programs. 
Highly  regarded  in  area.) 

•  Education  Abroad 


The  American  high  school  is  “probably  our 
greatest  invention,  for  which  our  culture  will  be  re¬ 
membered,”  Dean  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  the  annual  conferences  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Secondary  School  principals  in 
December.  Free  education  for  all  is  “catching  fire 
in  every  land.” 

Nations  all  over  the  world  are  copying  the  system 
of  public  high  schools  developed  in  the  U.  S. 

Over  a  60-year  period,  an  enormous  transition  has 
come  about  in  secondary  schools  of  the  nation,  during 
which  time  the  high  school  population  growth  has 
multiplied  90-fold.  “Nothing  quite  like  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  whole  history  of  man  and  his  search  for 
knowledge,”  Dr.  Rogers  pointed  out. 

Referring  to  current  attacks  on  the  work  of  the  high 
schools,  he  said  that  U.  S.  high  schools  are  “doing  the 
best  job  they  have  ever  done,  as  judged  by  the  most 
objective  test  results  available.”  Our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  copied  abroad,  he  concluded,  for  only 
one  reason  —  it  works. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Austrian  Teachers  and  Their  Education  Since  1945,  by  Helen 
C.  Lahey.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  Welfare.  Order 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U,  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  82pp.  Paper.  35c.  (A  detailed 
survey  of  educational  methods,  teacher  training,  school  system 
evolved  in  Austria  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Charts, 
graphs,  other  aids.) 
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•  Panorama 


Connecticut  Local  933  of  the  New  Haven  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Education  has  recommended  a, return  to  corporal 
punishment  for  delinquency  offenders.  The  punish¬ 
ment  requested  would  be  administered  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  with  a  leather  strap  or  light  paddle  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness.  More  than  half  of  New  Haven’s  1000 
public  school  teachers  belong  to  the  union. 

Georgia  A  new  bill,  patterned  closely  after  the 
one  successfully  passed  in  Michigan,  will  be  brought 
to  the  floor  in  Georgia’s  January  legislature.  This  bill 
will  extend  driver  education  into  every  school  in  the 
state,  prohibit  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  anyone  under 
18  who  has  not  successfully  completed  the  training. 
Sponsors  include:  Georgia  PTA,  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Voters,  Georgia  Bar  Assn. 

Kcntuchg  Capt.  Henry  D.  Sturr,  Recruitment 
Inspector  (U.  S.  Navy)  for  nve  Midwestern  states,  de¬ 
fined  Navy  policy  for  high  school  boys  who  wanted  to 
join  up.  Speaking  in  Louisville,  Capt.  Sturr  said,  “Stay 
in  school  is  our  gospel  —  we  want  trainable  people. 
We  have  enough  deck  hands.”  Today’s  Navy,  he  said, 
is  run  largely  by  technicians,  and  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  background  on  which  the  armed  services’ 
technical  schools  build. 

Iflaine  Bowdoin  College’s  English  Professor,  Dr. 
Ellsworth  Barnard  says  that  people  shouldn’t  worry  so 
much  about  their  grammar.  His  proposal:  that  U.  S. 
high  schools  revise  their  English  courses  to  teach  rules 
“that  conform  to  actual  usage.”  He  suggests  that  an¬ 
cient  rules,  the  finer  points  of  English  grammar  be 
ditched.  “Anything  is  all  right  if  it  fits  the  occasion 
and  expresses  the  intended  thought,”  he  said.  “Any 
large  group  of  people  sets  its  own  standards  —  factory 
workers  don’t  talk  like  college  professors,  so  why 
should  they  pay  any  attention  to  the  finer  points  of 
grammar?” 

Vermont  Senator  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  House-Senate  subcommittee  hearing  on  foreign 
economic  policy  in  Washington  last  month,  said:  “Our 
educational  system  is  a  shambles.  It’s  in  the  hands  of 
professors  of  a  pseudo-science  of  education,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  it’s  not  important  that  the  student  understand 
mathematics,  just  as  long  as  he  is  working  hard  at  it.” 
Admitting  that  our  educational  system  was  developed 
by  another  Vermonter,  John  Dewey,  Sen.  Flanders 
said  it  is  based  on  the  theory:  “They  can  communi¬ 
cate,  and  to  hell  with  the  spelling.”  His  conclusion: 
“Our  children  are  being  trained  to  live  in  ant  hills.” 

IVeir  York  Vassar  College  has  announced  a  new 
faculty  salary  scale  with  increases  up  to  23%.  The  new 
scale  adds  $183,000  a  year  to  the  college  budget.  New 
salary  schedules:  instnictor,  $5,655;  assistant  profes¬ 
sors,  $6,460;  associate  professors,  $7,495;  and  profes¬ 
sors.  $13,015.  This  includes  pension  benefits,  the 
assessments  for  which  are  paid  by  the  college. 


New  Claggroom 
Material 


A  New  Filmstrip  on  Creative  Dancing  ...  as 
a  way  to  build  children’s  personalities  is  available. 
Building  Childrens  Personalities  with  Creative 
Dancing  stresses  exploration  of  child’s  emotions, 
creative  urges.  Shows  how  to  approach  child,  de¬ 
velop  his  self-expression.  (Other  films  in  series: 
“The  Child  in  the  Middle,’’  “Reading  Music  with 
Shaped  Notes.’’)  From  University  of  California, 
Educational  Films  Dept.,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 
Color:  $275;  BW:  $135;  rental:  color;  $7.50;  BVV, 
$5.00.  Write  for  details. 

A  New  Useful  Encyclopedia  ...  for  students  in 
history,  social  studies  is  The  Ervcyclopedia  of 
American  Facts  and  Dates,  edited  by  Gorton  Car- 
ruth,  associates.  Factual  reference  book  in  four 
parallel  columns,  giving  the  facts,  dates  and 
events  of  every  phase  of  American  life  from  A.D. 
1000  to  present. 

(Four  major  areas:  Politics,  Government;  Arts; 
Science,  Industry  and  Economics;  and  Sports,  En¬ 
tertainment,  Society,  others.)  Can  be  read  across 
pages,  down  or  by  index.  Complete  cross  refer¬ 
ences.  Invaluable  for  classroom  reference.  From 
'Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
704pp.  $6.95. 

New  Filmstrips  on  Fractions  .  .  .  will  aid  begin¬ 
ning  classes.  Learning  New  Numbers  —  Fractions, 
set  of  color  filmstrips  with  captions,  begin  with 
child’s  present  knowledge,  relate  each  fraction 
“fact"  to  whole  number  “facts”  learned  previously. 
First  three  strips  present  basic  concepts  in  under¬ 
standing  actual  operations,  last  five  explain  actual 
operations.  Strips:  What  is  a  Fraction?;  Working 
with  Equal  Fractions,  Reducing  Fractions;  Work¬ 
ing  with  Like  Fractions.  Improper  Fractions;  Add¬ 
ing  with  Fractions;  Subtracting;  Multiplying,  Di¬ 
viding.  From  Filmstrip  House,  347  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  Set,  $40,  $6.  each. 

CmLS  Who  Like  Horses  .  .  .  will  enjoy  Heads  Up, 
by  Patsey  Gray.  For  ages  8-12,  a  lively  story  of  a 
girl  who  rides  unmanageable  Apaloosa  Jumper. 
Background  of  state  fairs,  horse  shows,  trick  rid¬ 
ing.  From  Coward-McCann,  210  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  191pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 

What  Happens  to  the  Food  We  Eat  ...  is  told 
in  the  fascinating  account  of  The  Great  Nutrition 
Puzzle,  by  Dorothy  Callahan,  Alma  Smith  Payne. 
Relates  story  of  how  we  learned  about  food,  plus 
all  known  facts  today  about  nutrition  in  easy-to- 
read,  absorbing  style.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  597 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  192pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 

For  Sttoents  In  English  Lit  .  .  .  this  first  fully 
documented  Life  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  by 
Robert  Halsband,  is  good  18th  century  collateral 
reading.  Reveals  new  light  on  Alexander  Pope, 
other  literary  figures,  18th  century  England,  Eu¬ 
rope.  Sustains  Lady  Mary’s  reputation  as  most 
entertaining  woman  letter-writer  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  From  Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  313pp.  Ulus.  $7.00. 
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